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PRACTICAL. 














VOCAL EXECUTION. 


Hrruerro in speaking of the properties of vocal execution, we have 
had no special reference to the enunciation of words; but before en- 
tering upon the details which relate to this topic, we must be permitted 
to offer a few preliminary remarks. 

1. The words of a song or hymn should be strictly lyrical. The 
thoughts should be simple, the meaning obvious, and the sentiments 
interesting and prominent. Words which are of a sibilant, nasal, rough 
or polysyllabic character, or which are filled with mutes and aspirates, 
should as far as practicable be avoided. This rule seems to be well 
understood by the writers of songs and ballads ; while those who have 
furnished us with devotional poetry, have too frequently disregarded it. 
What musician, for example, could ever think of singing the Psalms as 
versified by Milton? The stanzas of Tate and Brady, with some few 
exceptions, are scarcely more tolerable. The excellent Newton has 
left us perhaps ten unfortunate specimens for one that is really fit for 
song: and about the same may be said of many others whose produc- 
tions are found in our popular hymn-books. But, not to enlarge on 
this topic at the present time, it must be evident to every reflecting 
mind that the character of words which are to form the basis of song, 
is a matter of great consequence, both to the vocalist, and to the com- 
poser. If the words are to become any thing more than an “ excuse 
for singing,” then certainly they ought to be chosen with due reference 
to euphony of language and propriety of sentiment. 

2. Some variety of opinion exists among secular musicians, as to the 
importance and the practicability of vocal enunciation. ‘* Who ever 
thinks,” says an elegant writer, “ of the words or the subject-matter of 
a song?’ Manner, with most persons is every thing. They regard the 
human voice in its highest stages of cultivation just as they do a fine 
toned instrument in the hand of some celebrated master. Hence they 
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listen to songs in a foreign dialect with the same interest as if they had 
been written in their own native tongue ; perhaps with even greater in- 
terest, as ignorance of the subject-matter is often found among amateurs 
to be the mother of musical devotion. Some will even go so far as to 
tell us, that the words of a song ought not to be enunciated on any oc- 
casion, lest the labials, dentals, nasals, gutterals, sibilants, mutes, and 
aspirates, should give a disagreeable harshness to the music. A stronger 
reason for such a decision, might be furnished from a consideration of 
the sentiments contained in the words. A multitude of our popular 
ballads, if the words were distinctly enunciated, would prove disgusting 
to the ear of virtuous sensibility. The generality of parents seem little 
aware of the trivial, indecent, and profane sentiments which often abound 
in the secular school of musical cultivation. 

3. Good songs that are moral or sentimental, have ever been regard- 
ed as exerting a beneficial and powerful influence upon the manners, 
morals, and principles of human society. But this influence will be 
greatly limited if none but the few singers know what words have been 
furnished them. The listeners do not commit the words of a song to 
memory; nor do they, for the most part, enjoy the privilege of seeing 
them, during the time of performance. The words, therefore, should 
be distinctly enunciated, even in secular music. It requires no great 
discernment to see that they must be well understood and appreciated 
by the listener, if the vocalist is to give them any special efficacy by 
his performance. 

4. But what shall be said of the inspired themes of sacred song ? 
Shall the character of these be neutralised by an indistinct utterance? 
The multitude of singers, if action may be taken as evidence on the 
question, will answer in the affirmative ; very few seem practically to 
dissent from such a decision. 

This subject, we are sorry to say, is extensively misapprehended, 
even among enterprising teachers. Remonstrate with them, for their 
deficiencies of enunciation, and they will appeal to the prevalent prac- 
tice of secular musicians,* as if tle sound were really of more import- 
ance than the sense ; or, as if the language of a fine devotional hymn, 
might be treated as uncermoniously as that of a foolish or profane 
ballad. Press upon such persons a due consideration of the importance 
of the sacred text, and they will tell you of the wonderful power of 
musical sounds towards exciting and controlling the emotions of the 


* Yet the secular school has furnished some very remarkable examples of an op- 
posite nature. 
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mind, aside from vocal enunciation: just as if the object of our emo- 
tions had nothing to do with the character of those emotions. Aceord- 
ing to this theory, it will suffice us as often as the music is plaintive, to 
exercise sorrowful emotions, without considering whether we have godly 
sorrow or that sorrow of the world which worketh death; or, if the 
music is cheerful, to exercise joyous emotions, without stopping to in- 
quire into the cause of our joy, whether it centres in the great object of 
our worship or kindles at the altar of earthly sentimentality. This 
view of the subject has a vitiating tendency; and has led to pernicious 
consequences. The evils it has occasioned will not be done away per- 
haps for a whole century to come. 

5. The doctrine which goes to depreciate the importance of distinct 
enuncivtion is of modern date ; and was quite unknown to the ancients. 
It seem, never to have been broached in the days of the apostles. Paul 
even goes so far as to draw an argument from the importance of this 
subject, to show the inconsistency of tolerating another species of re- 
ligious exercises in an unknown tongue. He would have all the people, 
learned and unlearned, be able to say Amen to what was offered in 
prophecy, just as in the case of prayer and praise. In each case, the 
worshippers were alike bound to speak to the understanding, as well as 
in the demonstration of the spirit, that all might be convinced, and all. 
be edified. (See 1 Corinthians, chap. 14.) The principle for which 
we now plead, is there taken for granted; a principle so plainly es- 
tablished and so well understood among them as to be selected by the 
great Inspirer of the Scriptures, for the special purpose of illustration. 

The testimony of profane writers is also equally in point. During 
the whole period in which the Bible was written, the distinct and im- 
passioned enunciation of the words was a fundamental point with the 
singer. Music then contained the very soul of eloquence. It was elo- 
quence and elocution speaking forth the most weighty sentiments, in 
musical tones, inflections, and measures, under the precious influences 
of the Holy Spirit. Nothing short of this, as we conceive, comes fully 
up to the Scripture definition of devotional music ; and those who would 
plead for a style fundamentally at variance with this, must go elsewhere 
than to the Scriptures for arguments in their favor. This is indeed ex- 
tensively done by the friends of sacred music. One person will tell us 
that distinct enunciation is quite impracticable, as if its nature had un- 
dergone some radical change. Another will tell us that it is inconsistent 
with the nature of musical excellence, as if the matter of our song 
were to be sacrificed to certain specific improvements ‘in the manner. 
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A third will refer to the use of psalm books, as superseding the neces- 
sity of a distinct utterance ; as if the powers of an oral language did 
not surpass those of a written one. A fourth will tell us that vocal ex- 
cellence is never to be expected in our churches, and that nothing better 
remains, therefore, than to drown the voices with the powerful tones and 
combinations of instrumental music.* A fifth will plead, that, while the 
aid of instruments is indispensable to a good vocal performance, it is at 
the same time, a necessary impediment to distinctness of enunciation. 
A sixth, admitting that there is no physical impossibility in the case, will 
descant largely, upon the labor and difficulty, attendant on the practice. 
But the futility of all such objections, we trust, will fully appear, when 
we come to enter upon the farther details of the art, which is the next 
object before us. 

Meanwhile, let the conscientious inquirer go to the Scriptures for in- 
formation. <A single “* Thus saith the Lord,” will outweigh the whole 
catalogue of human arguments. No other precedent is like Bible pre- 
cedent. No precepts like those which are inspired. The Bible is a 
law book given by an infallible legislator: and when we study it, we 
are bound to seek for right definitions. If this great Law-giver himself, 
has actually settled the question before us, then there is an end to all 
disputes and objections ; for infiuite wisdom cannot err. When we 
would interpret human laws we inquire critically into the precise mean- 
ing of terms and phrases. Nothing less than this should here suffice us. 
What then is the true meaning of the Bible phraseology in reference to 
singing the praises of God? A right answer to this single question 


would be wholly decisive in reference to the topic before us. 





NEVER TO BE READ OR SUNG. 


Tue psalm and hymn books which have long circulated in this coun- 
try, improperly contain many specimens in rhyme and metre which, by 
common consent, are unfit for the purposes of devotion. Several of 
them, however, continue in some congregations to be read and sung just 
as if they were specimens of the highest order. A few of them, it may 


* Strange as it might seem, this was the cpinion of the late Dr. Burney, and of 
many other distinguished musicians of the English and German schools. How soon 
do the wisest of men fall into error, when they reason about religious thiags, inde. 
pendently of the Scriptures! 
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be well to notice for the benefit of the cursory reader: especially since 
there is such a lamentable want of discrimination among those who 
give out the psalm. 





I. A well known hymn by Watts, on the sufferings of Christ, has 
after this interesting commencement, 


4 
| “Infinite grief! amazing woe ! 
Behold my bleeding Lord,” &c., 


the following lines for its second and third stanzas : 


“Oh the sharp pangs of smarting pain 
My dear Redeemer bore, 
When knotty whips and ragged thorns, 


His sacred body tore. 


“But knotty whips and ragged thorns 
In vain do I accuse ; 

{n vain I blame the Roman bands, 
And the more spiteful Jews.” 


The remainder is scarcely of a more decent character ; and probably 
the hymn would seldom be selected, were it not that the ‘first two lines 
are hastily taken as a specimen of the whole. 


Il. But the following lines, whenever they are given out, furnish no 
such apology for the mistake. 


1. “ And now the scales have left my eyes, 
Now I begin to see : 
O the curs’d deeds my sins have done! 
What murd’rous things they be !” 


2. ‘* Were these the traitors,” &e. 
3. “Was it for crimes,” &c. 


4. “Forgive, &e., 
[ll wound my God no more, 
Hence from my heart ye sins begone,” &c- 


5. ‘*Gird me with heaw’nly armor, Lord, 
From grace’s magazine! 
And I will wage eternal war 
is ave i 2in.”? 
With every darling sin. 


10* 
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The most that can be said in favor of such a specimen is, that it 
pursues a regular method in dealing with an important subject. So 
does any ordinary sermon, the language of which would be far 





preferable for lyrical purposes. 
III. The hymn by the same author, on the “ Prodigal Son,” has 
often been censured, and as often given out, apparently with little con- 


sideration : 
. 


“ Behold the wretch whose lust and wine ' 
Had wasted his estate! 
He begs a share among the swine, 
To taste the husks they eat.” 
Here follow six stanzas, mostly of a similar character, and infinitely 
inferior to the beauty and pathos of the original prose. 
IV. We shall content ourselves at the present time with adding a 
single specimen which might be appropriately classed under the head of J 
anatomy, were it not for an occasional recognition of creative wisdom. t 
See the 139th Psalm : t 
1. ‘**T'was from thy hand,” &c. . 
i 
2. “Thine eyes could all my limbs survey, 6 
Which yet in dark confusion lay, h 
Thou saw’st the daily growth they took, . 
Form’d by the model of thy book. . 
a 
3. “ By thee my growing parts were nam’d, 
* + * # * 
The breathing lungs, the beating heart, &c. 
4. “ At last * * * + 
* * sitamp’d his image * * 
And in some unknown moment join’d 
The finish’d members of the mind. f 
( 
5. “ There the young seeds of thought began, n 
And all the passions of the man,” &c. tl 
a 


What strange minuteness of detail on such a subject as this! Here 


it should seem is the history of human existence in embryo, soul and 


‘ e ° . ° ye ° . ° n 

body, alike on the principles of materialism—and all this, designed in 
res ; a 

sober honesty, to be set to beautiful music! Do we need any apology 
e 


for making such disgusting quotations? They are found in many of 
our manuals of devotional poetry, and the vocalist in thousands of in- 
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stances has been called upon, to sing them for the public edification. 
But more of this, hereafter. 

We wish to insinuate nothing against the reputation of Watts as a 
poet. ,It is praise enough for any human being, to have written as many 
good stanzas as he has, to the edification of the churches for a whole 
century. But now after a hundred years, let us keep the good and cast 
the bad away. Could the poet himself speak to us from the dead, he 
would doubtless plead himself for such a course, with a thousand-fold 


more eloquence, than any one now living. 





ANECDOTE. 


A polemical discussion of no great moment, was carried on, a few 
years since at a synodical meeting, when a distinguished member of 
the minority, whose excessive ardor had unconsciously involved him in 
the films and mazes of sophistry, and led him to place an undue esti- 
mate upon the amount of his own talent and influence, found himself, 
at length, with no little surprise and mortification, entirely defeated in 
obtaining the object which had occasioned him so much labor and ex- 
haustion of body and mind. During the subseqent recess, a brother cler- 
gyman was inquired of, how the Rev. Mr. ——— succeeded in his 
argument; to which he gave the following reply : 


“So Sampson when his hair was lost, 
Met the Philistines to his cost, 
Shook his vain limbs with sore surprise, 
Made feeble fight and lost his eyes.” 


These lines from Watt’s Psalms, miserable as they are, were found 
for once, it seems, very full of meaning. Nothing could have been 
more applicable. But now, supposing they had been good lines, would 
the persons who heard of the incident, be likely afterwards to find them 
a source of edification? Or would they not while siuging them, be 
necessarily reminded of the humor of the anecdote? The power of 
mental associations, in such cases, is almost irresistible; and yet, there 
are some very good men among us, who seem to disregard it in refer- 


ence to devotional singing, so far at least, as the music is concerned. 
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THEORETICAL. 
HARMONY. 


We have seen that scales are the foundation of all harmony. Certain 
different sounds of a given scale, struck at the same instant, produce 
a chord. A proper succession of legitimate chords constitutes har- 
mony. In modern music there are two scales which are called prima- 
tive. The one which commences with C, is called major, and the other 
which commences with A, is called minor. As the scales consist of 
unequal degrees called tones and semitones, it is plain that the distance 
between the intervals or sounds which form a given chord, will be 
greatly modified by this circumstance. The degrees of the scales, there- 
fore, must be described and numbered. 

In each of these scales reckoning inclusively, there are eight degrees. 
The degrees are also called intervals.* The first degree or interval of 
the primative major scale, which is called the unison, is C, located at 
pleasure in the base tenor or treble staff, and the last degree is C, an oc- 
tave higher. The second interval of this scale, is formed by D, at the 
distance of a tone from C, and the third interval, by E, at the distance 
of two tones from C, and one from D. The fourth interval is a semitone 
from E, a tone and a half from D, and two tones and a half from C. The 
intervals of the scale will be further understood, from the following 
example : 

C. tone, D. tone, E. 1-2 tone, F. tone, G. tone, A. tone, B. 1-2 tone, C. 

Unison. 2. 3. 4, 5. 6. A Octave. 


A similar arrangement of sounds commencing with the octave and 
ending with the double octave, commencing with the double octave and 
ending with the triple &c., &c., is not understood to constitute several 
different scales, but to form merely an extension of the same scale. 
Nor are these added intervals usually numbered with reference to their 
compound character, for in this case the eighth sound bears the double 
relation of octave and unision, the ninth is called the second, the tenth 
is called the third, &c. The sound at C, (unision, octave or double oc- 
tave) is called the key of the scale. The two semitonic distances, occur 
between the third and fourth, and the seventh and eighth degrees. The 
other notes severally bear the relation of tone to each other. 


* Even the first sound of a scale, forms an interval, when compared with others 
in connexion, higher or lower. 
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In the primative minor scale, the tones and semitones have a differ- 
ent arrangement. From A to B, is a tone, from B to C, is a semitone, 
&c. 

A. tone, B. 1-2 tone, C. tone, D. tone, E. tone, FP. tone G. % 1-2 tone A. 

Unision. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. A Octave. 


Now let the two scales in the ascending order be compared together, 
and it will be seen that the third degree is a semitone lower in the one 
case than in the other. 

Ch Me ESQ BRE Gt BE BRS CG. 
| l. 2. > 4, §. 6. 3 8. 


4.1. Bi-2t Ct Dt Et P.2 t. G. 2 1-2t. A. 
l. 2. 3. 4, 5. 6. 7. 8. 





Let the third degree of the ascending minor be sharped and the mi- 
nor scale will become major: or let the third degree of the major seale 
be flatted, and the arrangement will become minor. 

In the descending minor scale, however, the sharps are ommitted at 
the sixth and seventh degrees, by which means each of those degrees is 
tuned a semitone lower, than the ascending series. Here then is the 
distinction between the two primative scales—the third degree when as- 
cending, and the third, sixth, and seventh degrees when descending, are 
each tuned, relatively speaking, a semitone lower in the minor than in 
the major scale. Hence the propriety of the distinctive appellations. 

Now, if in the formation of chords, the first and third degrees of 
either of the two scales are struck together, it is plain, that they will form 

an interval in the one case asemitone larger than in the other. In like 
manner the sixth and seventh intervals of the minor scale are each, a 
semitone larger in the ascending than in the descending order. Indeed, 
all the intervals of the scale are for harmonic purposes, liable to semi- 
tonic modifications. Such variations are designated by the terms major 
and minor, perfect and imperfect, extreme, redundant, &c. But it must 


suffice us at present, merely to have glanced at these distinctions. 


THE TABLES TURNED. 


Some of the distinguished teachers of secular music, seem to suppose, 
that, the taste of their pupils will be seriously injured by allowing them 


to take lessons in devotional singing. This is assuming strange ground, 
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in refer@nce to the ultimate design of this art. Yet many families, pro- 
fessedly pious and evangelical, have, incautiously adopted the above 
notion, and, we are sorry to say, are acting upon it, at the present time, 
in regard to the education of their own children. 

But it is high time to turn the tables against those teachers, and af- 
firm, that it greatly injures the taste of young people for devotional mu- 
sic, to have their minds so exclusively and intensely occupied by the 
secular style. The injury is deep and permanent. The principle we 
here allude to, is stronger than the one above mentioned, inasmuch as 
the natural bias of the human mind, is against religion and in favor of 
secular employments and associations. 

What then is to be done? Here is a momentous question for many 
a pious family. Shall two, three, four, five, or six years be devoted to 
the piano with its secular teacher, and not as many days, months, or 
hours be given during that period to the systematic cultivation of devo- 
tional music? This we regret to say, is the common practice. How 
dishonorable to the christian character! We are no enemies to secular 
music, at proper times and places; but we protest agains: such exclu- 
siveness as this. It inflicts an injury upon sacred music, wounding it in 
the house of its professed friends ; nay, excluding it from the house, and 
banishing it forever from the family altar. This is a very common, we 


might almost say, the inevitable result of such a course of management. 





WHAT IS THE USE OF SEMITONES? 


Tuts is a question often proposed by the young vocalist who is be- 
ginning to encounter the difficulties of intonation; and in many cases, 
where cultivation is too speedily abandoned, or at least but unskilfully 
conducted, the question is transformed by degrees, into an inveterate 
prejudice. 

A full answer to this question would constitute an entire musical 
treatise ; for the distinction between tones and semitones, lies quite at 
the foundation of the art. Without it, we could make neither melody 
nor harmony. Music is sometimes too unreasonably chromatic for or- 
dinary practice—but to propose that semitones be excluded would be 
like proposing to take away the art of shading from the painter, or the 
power of diction from the poet. Nature furnishes materials—the artist 


combines them according to the laws of taste. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


MANUAL OF THE BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, for in- 
struction in the elements of vocal music, on the systsm of Pestaloz- 
zi, by Lowell Mason, Professor in the Academy, Boston, Carter, 
Hendee and Co. 1834, p. p. 236, 12mo, 


Tue work whose title is here given, will not be ranked among the 
multitude of ephemeral productions, but be regarded as a choice gift to 
the friends and patrons of the musical art. The general object of the 
work, is announced in the title. But before entering in detail upon its 
merits, we feel constrained to notice some of the existing prejudices 
which retard the progress of musical cultivation among the juvenile, 
youthful, and adult classes of society. 

1. A wrong notion has extensively prevailed, in regard to musical 
gifts, as if they were the result of special instinct, existing only in a 
small portion of the human race. This doctrine, as has elsewhere been 
shown, was unknown to ancient cultivators ; and modern practice at home 
and abroad, has demonstrated its entire fallacy. The gifts in question, 
are common to the race of man; and though they may be injured by 
neglect or ruined by improper treatment, they may easily be heightened 
by early cultivation, when the process is judiciously conducted. 

2. Some will tell us that early juvenile cultivation endangers the 
health of children. This is alsoa mistake. Excessive exercise in any 
thing, will of course endanger health; while at the same time, that 
which is moderate, regular, and systematic will tend to improve it. 
That musical exercises properly conducted, are directly conducive to 
health, is a point long since established, by the wisest physicians of the 
land. Dr. Rush went so far as to recommend them even in cases of 
consumption. Others do the same. 

3. Many will tell us that children necessarily ruin their voices by ear- 
ly practice. This is another mistake, as every practical musician can 
testify. As well might it be urged that talking and reading will ruin 
the voice. The cases are entirely parallel. The truth is, that, as a 
general rule those who commence the earliest make the best progress, 
and have in the end the finest voices. The years of prattling infancy 
furnish the best season for commencing this work. The young “bud of 
being” then learns every thing by imitation, and it can be trained in 
speech and in song by the same mimetic process, almost without an ef- 
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fort.* Impressions made by a nurse or mother at that early period, 
are easily perpetuated, and thus, almost without an individual exception, 
a solid basis might be laid for future improvement in the art. 

4. Many draw an unfavorable inference, as to the importance of the 
art, reasoning too hastily from the vanity, pride, i!l temper, immoral 
habits and anti-christian principles which have been so prevalent in the 
musical commonwealth for the last thirty years. It is most devoutly to 
be wished, that, there had been less occasion, for such an inference. 
Still we are prepared to meet the inference, and to show its fallacy. 
The wisest and the best of Beings has decided this point. So far at 
least as devotional music is concerned, there cannot remain the smallest 
doubt. The Bible is full of the subject. Here we have example upon 
example, and precept upon precept, all crowned with the loftiest, the 
tenderest, the most delightful themes of song. The character of the 
Bible musicians too stands unrivalled for its excellence. Now what is 
the inference from such facts as these? Certainly we must look else- 
where than to the nature of the art, to account for the specified evils. 
Nor need we look far, in order to make the discovery. The powers 
of music have been misapplied; music has been treated as a plaything 
for the indolent, and a stimulant for the vicious. Secular music has 
heen extensively preferred to sacred, even among the churches of the 
living God. A reformation in this respect has latterly commenced ; 
and just in proportion to its progress in society, have we been allowed 
to witness an improvement in the character of musicians. The work 
is a good work. It will goon. The blessing of the Lord attends it, 
and happy will it be for the man who urges it forward by his kind wish- 
es, hearty exertions, self-denying sacrifices, and fervent, persevering 
prayers. 

5. In the low state of the musical art in this country, it happens, 
that few of our active cultivators have been distinguished for profound 
acquirements in other departments of human learning. Many have 
hence inferred that the study of music, will necessarily impede the 
rowth of intellect; and that, therefore students in medicine, law, the- 


ao 
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ology &c., should persevere in their neglect of this subject, if they ever 
intend to excell in their profession. Mean and narrow minded as this 
prejudice is, it is unhappily, too prevalent at the present day. Few 
persons have the courage openly to avow it. It is usually propagated 


* See “ Mother’s Nursery Songs,” compiled by the Editor of this Magazine, and 
published the year past, by J. P. Havens, Nassau-st., N. Y. 
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by whispers and insinuations. ‘Such a person was not much of a 
scholar; he led the music, you know.” “Mr. A. B.? O, he played the 
flute very well.” “Mr. C. D. might have made a scholar, if he had let 
music alone.” “Mr. E. F. would not be advised. He hated the solid 
branches of course, or he would not have loved music.” But,” says 
a musical friend, “‘is it not possible for men of sound minds”,——“You 
can see for yourself,” says one in reply. ‘* There were G. H., I. J., K. 
L., M. N., O. P., &c. what do you think of them? On the other 
hand, there were Q. R., 8. T., U. V., W. X., &c., all excellent schol- 
ars, and not one of them would ever sing a note. I do not wish to say 
any thing against music: it would be unpopular, you know. But just 
look for yourself: you see how it is; and go where you choose, you will 
ever find it the same.” 

Now if these shrewd observers would just look a little beyond their 
own narrow inch of observation they might be furnished with a very 
different argument. Were David, and Solomon, and Asaph, and He- 
man, and Jeduthan, and Isaiah, and Paul, ana Silas, and John, weak mind- 
ed men? Were Gregory, and Ambrose, and Augustine, and Luther, and 
Edwards, and Dwight, and Fisher, weak minded men? Were Rosseau, 
Rameau, De Alembert, Hawkins and Burney, men of feeble intellect 
or of superficial knowledge? And then the whole German empire ; 
where shall we find more profound scholarship than in Germany? Yet 
the Germans, let it be remembered, make music from youth upward, a 
regular general branch of education; and their learned professors are at 
this moment, wondering at the neglect even of secular music in our 
American institutions of learning. Musical cultivation in that country 
is regarded as a necessary branch of education, physical, mental, and 
moral. Such a prejudice as we now speak of, would there be treated 
with contempt. 

We admit that men of indolent minds may love to ‘kill time” and 
often to waste it, in the “concord of sweet sounds.” But this is a very 
different thing fram regular, systematic cultivation. The latter is the 
very remedy which ought to be applied. The art is difficult enough to 
become the cure of indolence; and the science sufficiently abstruse to 
engage the profoundest intellect. 

6. The only remaining prejudice which we shall condescend to no- 
tice, is one which is peculiar to christians, especially the class who are 
the most spiritual in their walk and conversation. Many of these doubt 
the utility of sacred songs, because the mere music of the exercise, is 


liable to produce stronger emotions, than can be enlisted at the time, in 
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reference to the theme or subject-matter of the song. The music they 
will say, is too fine, too attractive. It leads the mind astray, or lifts it 
up in unproductive sentimentality. This is no new complaint. It can 
be traced as far back at least, as near the close of the sixth century. 
The following interesting passage appears in the ‘‘Confession” of Au- 
gustine. ( 

**T find even when I am charmed with sacred melody, I am led astray 
at times by the luxury of sensations, and offend, not knowing at the time, 
but afterwards I discover it. Sometimes guarding against this fallacy, 
I err in the opposite extreme, and could wish all the melody of David’s 
Psalms removed from my ears, and those of the church; and think it 
safer to imitate the plan of Athenasius, Bishop of Alexandria, who di- 
rected a method of repeating the Psalms, more resembling pronuncia- 
tion than the music. But when I remember my tears of affection at my 
conversion, under the melody of thy church, with which I am stil] affec- 
ted, I again acknowledge the utility of the custom. Thus do I fluctu- 
ate between the dangers of pleasure, and the experience of utility, and 


am induced, though with a wavering assent, to own that the infirmity of 


nature may be assisted in devotion by psalmody. Yet when the tune 
has moved me more than the subject, I feel guilty, and am ready to 
wish that I had not heard the music. See where I am and mourn with 
me, ye who are conscious of any inward feelings of godliness. I can- 
not expect the sympathy of those who are not. Thou, Lord my God, 
hear and pity and heal me.” 

This sad complaint has doubtless been reiterated millions of times since 
the days of Augustine ; and if we mistake not, it forms one grand reason 
why so many excellent christians, cannot be made to feel the impor- 
tance of musical cultivation at the present day. They early felt the 
bias of which Augustine complains, but did not like him, vibrate between 
the two extremes. They hastily chose the alternative of neglecting 
the music altogether; and thence loosing their taste for devotional 
song, they found it in process of time, a barren exercise. And now 
when we would rouse them to the performance of a long neglected duty, 
and the enjoyment of one of the constituted means of religious edifica- 
tion; we have to reason against their personal experience of inutility, 
and press motives in opposition to their long cherished sentiments, habits 
and associations. 

But another quotation from the same author, will furnish us with ad- 
ditional light upon this subject. 

“This practice of singing was of no long standing at Milan. It be- 
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gan about the time when Justina persecuted Ambrose. The pious peo- 
ple watched in the church prepared to die with their pastor. * * * * 
Then hymns and psalms, after the manner of the east, were sung with 
a view of preserving the people from weariness, and thence the custom 
has spread through christian churches.” 

Here then it appears evident that the christian churches had already 
departed from the Scripture principles and motives, which relate to the 
proper cultivation of devotional music. The worshippers then sung, 
much as is often done now, to “ prevent weariness.” No wonder that 
music thus cultivated is found to be a source of temptation. How un- 
like the principles and motives which influenced the ancient patriarchs 
and prophets, and animated the feelings of the apostles, and the prim- 
itive churches. We say then, let these same principles and motives 
and actions of primitive times be revived in our churches, and the 
special cause of complaint will be removed. Good singing will then be- 
come a source of general edification among the devoutest worshippers. 
It must be so. To suppose otherwise, is seriously to call in question, 
the utility of a divine institution. Who hath given us authority to sit in 
judgment upon our Maker? Let God be true and every man a liar. 
What he has instituted must not be called a vain or useless thing. 


What he has commanded cannot safely be disregarded. 
(To be continued.) 





(For the Musical Magazine.) 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 


CurisTIAN parents have solemnly covenanted with God, to give their 
children a religious education. They are to instruct them in all the sta- 
tutes and ordinances of the Lord. Every religious duty must be incul- 
cated, every pious motive urged, every doctrine and precept presented ; 
and in short, the whole genius and spirit of the gospel must be brought 
to bear upon the youthful mind, if it is to be fully trained up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord. 

Now the question we wish to put to every conscientious parent is 
this: Whether a knowledge of pEvoTIONAL singing is, or is not a part 
of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION? What a multitude of broken vows stand 
connected with an affirmative decision of this question! Yet we see 
not how the question can be negatived. All children have sufficient 
native talent for this object. This point, at least, ought no longer to be 
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questioned ; for it has passed the ordeal of perfect demonstration. And 
if parents only realized their obligations to honor God, in reference to 
his high praises, the means and opportunities of instruction would be 
found in such a land as this. 

Let the important question then be reiterated. Is a knowledge of 
DEVOTIONAL singing a part of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, or is it not? We 
speak not of secular music in this connexion, which is quite a distinct 
matter. A knowledge of this, however desirable in itself, will be no 
substitute for that of the other. Though a very Beethoven were the 
instructor of our children in the secular department, the same impor- 
tant question would still return in reference to that which is devotional : 
is it, or is it not, a part of religious education? Let this pass round 
to every christian habitation, till it is fully answered. Reader, do not 
let it sleep. First, lay it beside your own conscience, and then pass it 
to your neighbors. Press it home, instructors in devotional music. Is 
it, or is it not, a part of religious education ? JeDUTHAN. 





The following comes from a source highly respectable, and discloses grievances 
that are severely felt, and not feigned or imagined : 


Mr. Eprror:—Feeling a deep interest in the successful cultivation 
of Sacred Music, I beg leave to propose a question of not very diffi- 
cult solution to you, which I have no doubt will be of practical interest 
to many readers of your “Magazine.” I have for many years observed 
in choirs, where considerable attention had been paid to musical culti- 
vation, a tendency in some of the parts to vary from the pitch, espe- 
cially when unaccompanied with instruments. This I attributed to the 
incorrect intonation of some of the voices by which false chords wer 
produced, and the whole choir thus insensibly raised above, or de- 
pressed below, the key. I had fondly hoped that the acquisition of an 
organ would remove this difficulty, as I supposed it would not be easy 
for voices to vary from the well sustained tones of an instrument. For 
a year past the choir to which I belong has enjoyed the aid of a good 
organ, played by a skilful hand. But to my great disappointment, I 
find the voices still varying from one another as well as from the instru- 
ment. The tenor and trebles are generally well sustained so far as re- 
gards the key, but the base voices are frequently found to vary from it- 
[ am inclined to attribute this result to the uniform habit indulged in by 
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our leader (not such a one as your correspondent ‘A Pastor” protests 
against, “‘a cheap one,” or hired “for but two or three months in the 
year,””) of singing the Air, or the part sung by the first Treble. If I 
have judged incorrectly respecting the cause, will you favor us with 
your opinion as to the probable cause? The question to be solved, is 
this: Is it proper in tunes of full harmony, for a leading male voice 
to be associated with female voices on the air; and would not the inver- 
sion of chords thence resulting mar the harmony, and naturally tend 
to jostle the voices on some of the parts from the true pitch? Per- 
haps you may deem it superfluous to ask if such a practice is sanctioned 
by any scientific composers of music, or writers on harmony, of the 
present day ; but as the practice is very common with teachers of mu- 
sic, in this vicinity, and as I am informed, it is very general throughout 
the country, especially among those who profess to have had their mu- 
sical education under the influence of the Boston Handel & Haydn 
Society, I have been led with great pain and anxiety to institute the 
inquiry whether this habit may not be one of the reasons why we have 
so few independent and efficient treble singers, and (notwithstanding 
hundreds of doliars expended on instruments and musical instruction 
in our choirs,) a great cause of the wretched harmony which is so 
prevalent on a certain section of the banks of a great 
River. 

P. S. I had forgotten to ask what salary a teacher ought to obtain 
who insists upon it that the male and female voices are by nature appro- 
priated to the same part of the scale! ! 


Remarks. 1. It is a very common mistake to suppose that an organ 
will either facilitate the work of vocal cultivation or render such culti- 
vation a thing of less importance. Exactly the reverse of this propo- 
sition is true. Organists do not always seem to know it: but it is nev- 
ertheless, a cardinal truth; and one which ought always to be taken in- 
to the account, when a church is about to be supplied with that noblest 
of instruments. It must not be said that we are opposed to organs, be- 
cause we have the courage to tell the honest truth in this matter. The 
principle we insist upon, is one of vital interest to the cause of devo- 
tional singing; and the churches ought to be apprised of it, that they 
may be able beforehand, to “count the cost.” 

2. A leader who insists on such licenses as are utterly subversive of 
harmony, should not pretend ta be a Bostonian of the present age. His 


musical citizenship must have long since been outlawed. The people 
would not know him now.—Eb. 
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For the Musical Magazine. 


Mr. Eprror:—A few Sabbaths ago as I was returning from public 
worship in an unusual direction, I found myself just in season to list- 
street. The 
singing accompanied by a fine toned organ appeared very simple 


ten to the closing exercises at the ———— church in 





chaste and appropriate ; and the audience at the close listened to the 
benediction with breathless silence, and apparently with deep solemni- 
ty. But now was the organist’s time for display. His genius having 
been cramped and fettered before, now broke lose from restraint. The 
musician had a character to maintain. He had just before been osten- 
sibly playing for the praise of God, now he must make a mighty ef- 
fort for his own praise, by showing off his knowledge of harmony, and 
his powers of execution. While some lingered to listen, admire and 
applaud, I hastened from the scene, as is usual with me, on such oc- 
casions, with sentiments of regret. 

Such occurrences, as you know, are quite common in many places. 
A striking one happened the other day in the heart of the land of steady 
habits. A new organ had just been erected in an orthodox congregational 
church, and a great organist employed to make a grand debut. The 
instrument, it should seem, was in better tune than the organist It 
must some how or other have been a gloomy, sad place to him, though 
others might have been delighted. But as soon as the last Amen was 
over he made himself some amends in the way of consolation, by 
striking up the jolly movement “Away with melancholy.” Whether 
the people stayed to hear all the sets of variations, I am unable to say. 
Some no doubt took it all for sacred music, because it was played on 
the Sabbath day; and others for aught I can tell, may have thought it 
calculated to enforce the solemn appeal which had just been given from 
the pulpit. Others still may have thought it in good taste, on the same 
principle which prevails in dramatic representations, where a merry 
farce is always made to follow a tragedy. ,This same principle is illus- 
trated at our military funerals where the soldiers move off with a dole- 
ful sirain, and return with a jolly “quick step.” For one, I always get 
as far as possible from such scenes. They are quite too incongruous 
for me. I almost fancy that the minstrels in such cases, are ridiculing 


the pathos of a sermon or mocking the pangs of a bereaved mourner. 
JuBAL. 
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(For the Musical Magazine. ) 


THEATRICAL PROBLEMS. 


Some of your readers, Mr. Editor, may be fond of the solution of 
musical problems. Permit me to offer the following which relate to the 
“school of morals.” 


1. How to hear fine music without going to the Theatre. 


Pass along through certain streets of the city in the evening, where 
the windows are open, and the people no better than they should be. 
Go not alone nor at too late an hour. 


2. How to aid in supporting the Theatre without having it known. 


Let each stranger as he comes from the country on business, go once 
to see the play, and hear the grand music, paying one dollar for his 
ticket. Some fifty or a hundred thousand persons at this rate, will do 
the work in connexion with the numbers of citizens who alone would 
not suffice. 


3. How to support Theatricals without ever going to the Theatre. 


This may be done in a thousand ways too numerous to be mentioned. 
Buy up their publications; practise their music and render it popular ; 
puff them in the journals, or criticise them ever so learnedly or cap- 
tiously which is equally beneficial; neglect the cultivation of other 
branches of secular music ; let church music be kept so low and taste- 
less, as to drive amateurs into places where alone they can be gratified 
with good performances. 


4. How to wink at the immoralities of the Theatre. 


Be careful to treat the performers with particular marks of respect ; 
go to all their concerts, given ostensibly for benevolent purposes; get 
their assistance at the sacred oratorias; hire them as chief performers 
in the temples of religion, where they may personate the character of 
an Asaph, a Heman, a Jeduthan. ‘A man is known by the company he 
keeps,” says the old proverb. “Show me you associates, and I will 
tell you what you are.” Surely all those who keep good company and 
take the lead in the praises of God on the Sabbath, must be considered 
people of high reputation and respectability ! 

KENANIAE. 
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NEW-YORK MUSICAL ACADEMY. 


The Family Minstrel, a useful musical paper, edited by Mr. Dingly, 
of this city, notices the organization of a New York Musical Academy. 
We have forborne mentioning this subject ourselves, from a conviction 
that it might be in season to speak of it, when it should have gone fair- 
ly into operation. However, the time perhaps has come when we 
ought to say, that such an institution is nominally in being: and that it 
has distinctly in view, the more extensive cultivation of sacred music, 
chiefly with reference to the low state of the art, in churches, and pri- 
vate families. We wish it every success and indulge cherishing hopes 
of its utility. For ourselves, we should have preferred some humbler 
appellation than that of “Academy,” at least for a season : but such 
institutions, we suppose are understood to be musical societies, in the 


first instance ; the name assumed having a prospective bearing. 





ANOTHER PERIODICAL. 


We learn by letter from Boston, that a new periodical of the quarto 
size, is about to be commenced in that city, under the editorial charge 
of Mr. Mason, and devoted chiefly to the interests of secular music ; 
and this as we presume, in connexion with musical education, in its va- 
rious branches. 

Whoever thoroughly examines the catalogue of music for the Piano 
Forte, will see at once that such a work as is now proposed would not 
be out of season, at the present period. We wish success to the under- 


taking ; and if it prospers, the public will no doubt be soon furnished 


with a good selection of pieces for secular and miscellaneous practice. 
About four pages of each number, we understand, will be appropriated 
to articles in letter press; the remainder to such music as we have specified. 


CHANGE IN THE TERMS OF THIS PUBLICATION. 


On consulting with their publishers and with their friends abroad, the proprietors 
of the Magazine have thought it advisable to reduce the numbers to the size of the 
present specimen, and put the advance price for the year at $2. Numbers who 
might wish to be benefited by such a work are scattered over a wide extent of coun- 
try ; and not a few of them, it is thought, would feel better accommodated by a re- 
duction in the price and in the rates of postage. The proprietors indulge in no gold- 
en dreams, as the consequence of such an arrangement; but desire to increase the 
utility of the work, by extending its circulation. Those who have paid twenty shil- 
lings will of course be credited the surplus amount. 





